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MR. WILLIAM FOXON. 


appear to the ordinary holiday tourist as he is passing 
through it on his journey northward, the sight of the 
busy place is sure to awaken the interest of the English 
musician, for there it was that the beloved composer, Sir 
William Sterndale Bennett, was born. This fact is 


naturally a source of pride to the vocal artist, Mr. William | 
Foxon, since it was in Sheffield that, in 1864, he first | 


drew breath. For more than five generations members 


of Mr. Foxon’s family have been noted for their musical | 


abilities. At a comparatively early age he himself gave 
signs of possessing vocal powers; and at a private per- 
formance of Gounod’s Faust he unexpectedly revealed a 
tenor voice of such excellent quality as to induce his 
father to send him to the Royal Academy of Music, 
instead of carrying out previous intentions respecting his 
career. Entering the Tenterden Street institution in 


Randegger with the result of obtaining in the following 
year a medal, the decoration awarded the efficient scholar. 
Subsequently Mr. Foxon took singing lessons in private 
from Mr. William Shakespeare. Being in due time pre- 
pared to undertake the duties of his profession, Mr. Foxon 
accepted the offer of an engagement to sing on a concert 
tour of the United States. In this way he had the oppor- 
tunity of appearing, and happily with success, before 
audiences in sixteen States. Soon after his return to 
London in the spring of 1890, he was solicited to sing 
in the place of Mr. Sims Reeves, in a concert given at 
the Royal Albert Hall, and received on that occasion 
the unanimous and hearty applause of the immense 
audience. In the troupe of artists taken last year by 
Madame Valleria on tour in Devonshire, Mr. Foxon, 
the tenor of the party, occupied a distinguished position. 
At the Crystal Palace concerts, as well as at per- 
formances in St. James's Hall, his services have been 
highly appreciated. Whilst being, in the spring of the 
present year, employed on the Princess Ahmadee’s 
tour of the provinces, Mr. Foxon was suddenly stricken 
down with illness, which kept him: for’many weeks from 
the concert-platform. Happily, he was enabled to resume 
his public duties on the 17th ‘of June, when, with 
undiminished powers, he appeared at a concert given at 
St. James’s Hall, and since then has fulfilled his numerous 
engagements. nes 


THE GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL 


factory as might reasonably have been expected, the 


attendance was greater by about 1,300 persons than | 


in 1889. This was of course in some measure due to 
the restriction of the secular concerts in the Shire 


Hall to one evening, thus allowing of an extra oratorio | 


in the Cathedral. 

As regards volume of sound the chorus was scarcely up 
to the average, the usual contingents from the North and 
elsewhere being missed, whilst the number of works in the 


programme precluded adequate full rehearsal on the one | 


day appointed for this purpose. The constantly increasing 
duties thrown upon the chorus will probably render a 
second day's practice with the London orchestra absolute 
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necessary, in which case the expenses of the festival will 
| be increased. 


One way out of the difficulty is the 


: : | formation of local orchestras sufficiently competent; but 
HowEVER unattractive the town of Sheffield might | 


this is a work of time, even when the material is readily 
available. Chorally there was much to desire in the 


, rendering of Elijah, Foshua, and The Fall of Babylon; 


on the other hand, fair justice was done to the four 
novelties, to Redemption, to the Hymn of Praise, and to 
Messiah. 

The new compositions were led off with Professor 
Bridge’s “ The Lord’s Prayer,’ from Dante’s Purgatorio, 
given on the 7th ult. This is for chorus and orchestra 
only, and is throughout characterised by a breadth and 
dignity combined with emotional force that is always in 
perfect agreement with the English translation made by 
Dr. E. H. Plumptre. 

The same evening (in the Shire Hall) came Miss 
Rosalind F. Ellicott’s setting of Lewis Morris’s poem, 
“The Birth of Song.” Here the composer has inter- 


f ut | spersed flowing choral and instrumental passages—treat- 
1885, Mr. Foxon studied the vocal art under Signor | 


ing of the means by which a poet may most effectively 
derive inspiration—with solos for soprano and_ tenor. 
The solo in E major for the former, beginning ‘‘ Rather 
amid the throng,” is grateful both to executant and to 
listener, and at Gloucester it was excellently sung by 
Madame Nordica. The cantata is undoubtedly a great 
advance upon Miss Ellicott’s Elysium, heard here 
in 1889. 

Dr, Hubert Parry’s short oratorio, Yob (8th ult.), made 
adeep impression. The peculiarities of the work—such 
as beginning and ending the vocal portion with recitative 
by a narrator, the long bass solo of over a quarter of an 
hour’s duration, consisting of the hero’s lamentation, and 
the answer of the Deity in chorus of the same length— 
were felt to be the result of honest conviction, submitted 
in a manner at once direct and singularly telling. Some 
little reliéf between the two extended pieces might 
be suggested but for the fact of Dr. Parry’s work- 
manship being in every way so admirable that altera- 
tion in any particular might not he an _ improve- 
As it stands, ¥ob is a credit to its composer, 
and therefore, to English musical art. Satan’s invocation 
to the winds was very finely sung by Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, Master Lovelock was pleasing in the pastoral 
of the shepherd boy, and Messrs. Watkin Mills and 
Plunket. Greene did well as the Narrator and Job 


‘respectively. -, 


he ' fourth and last of the novelties (also pro- 


‘duced in the Cathedral on the 8th ult.) was far from 


the least interesting. With quite as much devotional 
expression and as happy utilisation of every means 
calculated to touch the heart of the Christian wor- 
shipper as in their Last Night at Bethany, Messrs. 


- | Joseph Bennett and Lee Williams have in Gethsemane 
THOUGH the financial issue of the Gloucester Musical | 
Festival (the Three Choirs) was not quite so  satis- | 


dealt with the Agony in the Garden. The cantata 
opens on Olivet and ends with the seizure of the Saviour. 
Between come solos for the soprano, the contralto (the 
Narrator), and the baritone (Peter), and solid choral 
passages, in the latter of which the composer recalls the 


| Old Hundredth” and the hymn tune “ Rockingham.” 


The tenor, who speaks the words of the Son of God, has 
no set air. The solo quartet party consisted of Miss 


| Anna Williams, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. E. Lloyd, and 


Mr. Santley. At the close the opinion was unanimous 

that in Gethsemane Mr. Bennett, as author and compiler, 

and Mr. Lee Williams, as musician, had made a very 

valuable addjtion to the store of native sacred composition, 

Throughout the festival Mr. Williams conducted with the 
tmost ability. 
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Not a day too soon did the Crystal Palace directors 
give, on Saturday, the 17th ult., the signal for music to 
awake and resume its sway over its London devotees. 
For the space of two months silence has reigned in the 
concert-halls, and even the leading theatre, whereat 
autumnal concerts had for many years been given, 
was closed. In fact within the entire length and breadth 
of the Metropolis there was scarcely any place for weary 
toilers, chained all day to the bench, counter, or desk, to 
obtain in the evening the relief afforded by the playing of 
a capable orchestra and the singing of trained artists. 
Why, it may be asked, has the timely amusement been 
withheld? Certainly not for want of patronage, since 
Covent Garden Theatre was usually filled when music-loving 
promenaders were admitted and entertained. Had theold 
Opera House in the Haymarket not been demolished 
there would, doubtless, have been a series of concerts 
held therein, and in that case there might also have been 
a series in Covent Garden, for opposition kindles activity. 
Monopoly is undoubtedly injurious to art, however 
advantageous it might prove to traders in artistic wares. 
It is an unfortunate state of things when one of those 
traders, with the keys of two or three theatres in his 
pocket, is allowed to be in the position to say with 
authority, There shall be no Promenade Concerts this 
year in London. Next autumn no one will be able to 
bring about a music famine of this kind, for arrangements 
will, doubtless, in due time be made to keep the concert 
business free from restraint and monopoly. Dwellers in 
the South of London are certainly to be envied in having 
the Crystal Palace within easy reach, since the doors of 
that veritable home of the art are but seldom closed to 
those seeking the delights of harmony. On the third 
Saturday of last month the first of a special series of 
Promenade Concerts was held in the central transept, the 
singers being Madame Clara Samuell and Mr. Barrington 
Foote. During the series, which will not terminate before 
the end of November, the vocal part of each Thursday 
and Saturday Concert will be sustained by well-known 
artists, while the Military Band of the Company will be 
conducted by Mr. Charles Godfrey, Jun., and the piano- 
forte accompaniments played by Mr. A. J. Eyre. 

On the afternoon of Saturday, the ryth inst., the 
Winter Orchestral Concerts will be resumed. To 
professors and amateurs alike, the announcement that 
Mr. August Manns will once more be at the conductor’s 
desk on the platform of the concert-room affords 
unqualified pleasure. For fully thirty-five years he has 
laboured there in the cause of music, and with so much 
success as to make the Crystal Palace renowned through- 
out the world for its orchestral performances. The 
programme of the forthcoming series gives a list of pieces 
of the greatest interest, the favourite instrumental works 
of the great masters being supplemented by novelties by 
living musicians deemed worthy of public recognition. At 
the opening concert an orchestral ‘“ Ballade,’’ by Mr. 
C. A. Lidgey, and a composition, entitled ‘‘ Les Luper- 
cales,”” by M. Wormser, will be produced, Mr. and Mrs. 
Oudin will be the singers, and M. Pachmann the 
instrumental soloist. 

*,* 

In the columns of a contemporary, a discussion has 
been maintained upon the present condition of musical 
art in this country, in the course of which the corres- 
pondents generally have bewailed the dearth of efficient 
performances, either in town or country, of high-class 
compositions, Whilst acknowledging the excellence of 
orchestral concerts at the Crystal Palace and at 
St. James’s Hall, as well as of oratorio interpretations at 
the Royal Albert Hall, the writers contend that, owing to 
the charge of admission being invariably so high, the 
working classes are unable to avail themselves of those 
few opportunities. But, we are tempted to ask, is there 
not another cause? Are not those entertainments 
zsthetically, as well as pecuniarily, too high for the bulk 
of the people? Surely if classical art were in request, the 
supply would be forthcoming. If the want ‘were felt, the 
money would be found. We are now told that complete 
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performances of the highest class of orchestral music shoul 
be provided, not so much for the present gratification g 
the people as for the creation and cultivation of a refing 
taste. One of the correspondents, Mr. Joseph Goddard, 
gentleman of learning, ability, and experience, winds y 
his advocacy of State-paid orchestras in these words;~ 
‘The inculcation of taste and feeling for the higheg 
forms of musical art should be included in our social 
policy.”” Heaven forbid, say we, that the divine art b 
placed at the mercy of Socialism! Better for it to struggk 
on as in the past, with the help alone of individual efforts; 
far better to endure present musical ills, than to sufle 
from the thraldom of State-craft. 


*, * 


Comic opera has found a very smart home in th 
Trafalgar Square Theatre, which was opened with grea 
success on Saturday, the roth ult. Admirably constructed 
and artistically decorated, the auditorium of the building 
at once gave unqualified satisfaction, while the stage pre. 
sented all things needful for the gratification of the eye, 
Hard indeed to please would be the spectator who couli 
refrain from expressing warm approval of the picturesqu 
scenery, which formed the background of pretty picture 
made up by gaily dressed singers and dancers. Knowing 
well the prevailing taste of the public, Mr. Levenston, the 
lessee of the new house, took care to provide ever 
appropriate article of finery that the upholsterer ané 
milliner could supply.’ Unfortunately he could not 
procure a jewel worthy of the casket, in other words, 
he could not obtain a musical play with sufficient 
merit to entertain his patrons. Yet he did his best 
He went to France for a comic opera, and where 
else should he have gone for the article? After a careful 
search he succeeded in finding one, entitled The Wedding 
Eve, the libretto being the production not of one, but of 
two playwrights, MM. Bisson and Bureau-Jattiot. But 
as the book proved not exactly suitable, Mr. William 
Yardley was called in to cleanse and patch up the thing 
Still more literary aid was considered needful. Hence 
Mr. Frank Latimer and Mr. Clifton Bingham were solicited 
to assist in supplying the lyrics. Now as five authos 
had been engaged on the book it was deemed only right 
and proper to raise the number of composers. Therefor 
Mr. Ernest Ford was.commissioned to set the added lyrics, 
and ‘* Yvolde” to provide the dance measures, the music 
to the original words being the work of M. Toulmouche 
It would, perhaps, have taken twenty or even a hundrel 
more collaborators to have made the piece worthy of the 
occasion. As it now stands there is but little invention, 
and no originality apparent in the plot, while the music#s 
on the whole, without charm or character. The oper 
was, however, so ably performed as to win the favour of the 
audience. Miss Decima Moore and Mr. Joseph Tapley 
represented the conventional lovers respectively na 
Yvonnette and Kernée; Mr. William Elton impersonated 
the wicked Baron, Mr. George Barrett the bold smuggle, 
Mr. A. Wilkinson an elderly custodian, and Miss Katt 
Chard a frolicsome dame with a merry song, ‘ Polly »p 
a plum tree.’ A full orchestra, under the direction of 
Mr. Ernest Ford, rendered excellent service. 

*, * 

Tue Royal*Aquarium exhibition of ancient and modem 
musical instruments was opened to the public on Tuesday, 
the 13th ult., by Mr. Augustus Sala, who, in an address 
at once bright and witty, justified his acceptance of th 
directors’ invitation te assist in the inaugural ceremony. 
Though making no pretence to actual musicianship he 
stated that from infancy he had been very intimately com- 
nected with its professors. With but little exaggeratio 
he could say he had been cradled in a grand pianoforte. 
Mr. Sala did not illustrate his remarks with either playing 
or singing, but he gave ample compensation by imitating 
the ululation of Moors in a café at Tangiers. This 
unique display of skill afforded the company great delight 
Of course, there was a luncheon, and then took place al 
inspection of the articles gathered together. These have 
been admirably arranged by Mr. E. A. du Plat, who 
catalogue contains information of value. The loan col 
lection, in one of the galleries of the vast building,® 
specially interesting. In it are to be found old flutes 
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and mouthpiece instruments; while among the instruments 
of percussion are an Egyptian drum anda sacred drum, 
taken in the Soudan war, together with a number of old 
English side drums. Conspicuous amongst the old 
violins is the Jacob Stainer once owned by George IV. 
A few old keyboard instruments are to be seen in this 
gallery, among them being a primitive pianoforte by 
ohannes Zumpe et Buntebart, whose shop was, in 1770, 
situated in Prince’s Street, Hanover Square; and, enclosed 
in a glass case, an Italian spinet of the seventeenth 
century; as well as a harpsichord, dated 1785, with two 
manuals and Venetian swell, made by Shudi and Broad- 
wood. In another and larger department are modern 
pianofortes, harmoniums, and other instruments, by well- 
known manufacturers. Piano playing is to form a 
prominent feature of the exhibition. During the season 
Mr. Gwyllym Crowe will conduct performances to be 
given by able executants engaged simultaneously on 
sixteen pianofortes, 


Tue directors of the Royal Choral Society have issued 
their prospectus of their twenty-second season, during 
which Sir Joseph Barnby will conduct the following 
works :—Dv6rak’s Requiem, Berlioz’s Faust, Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s Golden Legend, Miss E. M. Smyth’s Solemn 
Mass, Haydn’s Creation, Gounod’s Redemption, Men- 
delssohn’s Saint Paul and Elijah, and Handel’s Messiah. 
It is stated that the Empress Eugénie will be present at 
the first performance of Miss Smyth’s composition. 

* 


* 

Ir is reported that an opera, entitled Signa, by 
Mr. Frederick H. Cowen, one of the many written by 
diverse composers for the ill-fated Royal English Opera, 
will in January next be produced at the Carlo Felice 
Theatre in Genoa. 

*, * 

M. JuLes Riviére has been engaged to conduct the 
band at the Palace of Varieties, late the Royal English 
Opera. Formerly a bandmaster in the French army, 
M. Riviére was for a short time the conductor of the 
Jardin d’Hiver concerts in Paris. Coming to London, 
he was appointed to direct the band at the Cremorne 
Gardens, after which he became responsible for the music 
at the Adelphi Theatre, and then undertook to lead the 
Alhambra orchestra. For some years M. Riviére was 
conductor of the Covent Garden Promenade Concerts, 
and lately has been the head of musical affairs at 
Llandudno, where the veteran has been giving abundant 
proofs of still being in possession of the energy which 
from the beginning of his career has characterised his 
direction of orchestral performances. 

*,* 

SicNoR Mascacni has entirely cleared away the ill- 
feeling, which his conduct had provoked in Vienna, by 
attending the Musical Exhibition to direct at the theatre 
attached to the building a performance of his opera 
L’Amico Fritz. So great was the enthusiasm of the 
audience that the new favourite of the European public 
was called before the curtain a dozen times in succession. 

oe 


* 

WitHovuT much success enterprising English folk have 
lately been trying to establish societies similar in aim and 
practice to the Welsh Eisteddfod. The attempt has been 
watched with surprise by natives of the Principality, who 
are at a loss to know the cause of this change of attitude 
taken by neighbours hitherto inimical to the ancient 
Institution. ‘* Have not,” say indignant Cambrians, ‘the 
Eisteddfod and the semi-sacred Gorsedd been ever held 
i contempt by the Saxons? Has not the cherished 
Cymraeg been ridiculed and reviled by English scribblers 
ignorant even of the rudiments of the beloved language ? 
Too late now to flatter us with imitations of our social 
and artistic practices. Leave us our Eisteddfod and keep 
the English Musical Festival to yourselves.” 


There was no sign of decadence in the old institution 
a8 seen last month at Rhyl. It was truly and indeed a 
National Eisteddfod. Perhaps there was a little too 
much talking at the morning meetings. Happily, the 
evenings were devoted to music. Mendelssohn’s Elijah 
Was performed on Tuesday, September 6th, the principal 








soloists being Miss Medora Henson, Miss Eleanor Rees, 
Mr. Maldwyn Humphreys, and Mr. Lucas Williams. The 
conductor was Dr. Roland Rogers. For the second concert 
a miscellaneous programme had been arranged, which 
was ably interpreted by Miss Maggie Davies, Miss Mary 
Thomas, Mr, Ben Davies, Mr. D. Ffrangcon-Davies, Mr. 
John Thomas (Pencerdd Gwalia), and other popular artists. 
On the third evening, September 8th, the new oratorio, 
Saul of Tarsus, composed expressly for this Eisteddfod by 
Dr. Joseph Parry, was performed before an immense 
audience. The impression made by the dramatic music 
upon the listeners will not readily be effaced. The prin- 
cipal vocalists were Miss Maggie Davies, Mr. Ben Davies, 
and Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies. The Eisteddfod choir was 
responsible for the choruses, while the duties of conductor 
were undertaken by the composer. The public proceedings 
of the National Eisteddfod closed on Friday evening, 
September gth, with a miscellaneous concert. 
*,* 

In a recent number of THE LuTE attention was called 
to the vocal powers of the deceased “ Sally,” a chimpanzee 
held in great favour by visitors to the Zoological Gardens. 
That intelligent ape had been taught by its keeper to 
utter sounds which in their sequential order bore a crude 
resemblance to a diatonic scale. Some pains have lately 
been taken to ascertain the musical susceptibilities of 
‘Jack,” the young ourang-outang now occupying the 
cage formerly the home of “ Sally.” At the instance of 
a writer in the Spectator instrumentalists have in the 
early hours of the morning awakened “ Jack ” with varied 
music, ‘To the soft tones of the violin he at first listened 
with all gravity, but crept away in fear and trembling 
when the volume of sound increased. Becoming less 
disturbed as the strains continued he returned to the 
bars, and eventually showed unmistakable signs of enjoy- 
ment. Indifferent to the soothing flute, he manifested 
positive dislike to the shrill piccolo, but violin imitations 
of the droning bagpipe made him dance with glee about 
the cage. Similar effects were produced in the large 
cages containing capuchins, macaques, and other members 
of the monkey tribe—the violin giving pleasure while the 
wind instruments provoked alarm and anger. Not so, 
however, with other animals. The elephant, for instance, 
showed decided partiality for the gentle flute, though, it 
must be confessed, favour was not extended to the ear- 
piercing fife. The deer, ostrich, wild ass, and zebra were 
attracted by the violin, but from the piccolo they all 
turned away in wrath. The several inmates of the lion 
house were differently affected by the sound of the stringed 
instrument; it lashed the cheetah into rage, while, 
strange to say, it soothed the tiger, which, when the acute 
tones of the piccolo were suddenly given forth, sprang to 
its feet and bounded across the den in a state of fury. 
Again the music was changed, and to the dulcet tones of 
the flute the tiger resumed its attitude of complacency. 

* * * 

To the delight of musical amateurs, Sefior Sarasate 
has arranged to spend the autumn and winter months in 
England. Under the direction of Mr. N. Vert he com- 
menced last week a four months’ tour of the provinces. 
The first of a series of concerts to be given by Sejior 
Sarasate in St. James’s Hall will take place on Saturday 
afternoon, the 8th inst., when the great artist will play 
the ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata” (Beethoven), “‘ La Fee d’Amour ” 

Raff), the “*‘ Legende ” (Wieniawski), ‘‘ Witches’ Dance ” 
Bazzini), and “ Rondo” (Schubert). As on former 
occasions the accomplished Madame Bertha Marx will 
preside at the pianoforte. 


Unper the direction of Mr. N. Vert a concert party, 
headed by the renowned primd donna, Madame Nordica, 
will on Monday, the 3rd inst., start on a six weeks’ tour 
of the provinces. 


*,* 


On entering the orchestra of the Savoy Theatre last 
Saturday evening to conduct the first performance of 
his new opera, Sir Arthur Sullivan found himself face 


to face with an audience consisting of admirers who 


could not sufficiently express their delight in seeing 
him once more in public. With anxiety they had 
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followed the reports which for many a day had told of the 
course of his dangerous illness, and with ever increasing 
pleasure the announcements of his progress to con- 
valescence. In the minds of those personally acquainted 
with the beloved composer the signs of bodily weakness 
still, it must be confessed, provoked a feeling of disquietude. 
There was, however, no fear as to the quality of the 
music he was about to make known to them. Curiosity 
there might have been, since the libretto of the new work, 
Haddon Hall, was not by Mr. Gilbert, but by Mr. Sydney 
Grundy, who, though a playwright of established repute, 
had never before been associated with Sir Arthur in opera. 


However disposed the critic may be to question the 
value of some of the incidents arbitrarily introduced, he 
cannot with justice complain of the story itself, the 
ground work of the play, which is bright, healthy, and 
interesting. It is told, moreover, in a manner unusually 
clear and straightforward. Dorothy, the daughter of 
Sir George Vernon, refusing to marry her cousin Rupert, 
elopes with the gallant cavalier, John Manners, who, 
succeeding to rescue the hearty old “* Knight of the Peak” 
from the power of the hypocritical Rupert, eventually 
obtains forgiveness for Dorothy and himself. Music at 
once suitable and picturesque illustrates the story. The 
songs of sentiment for the two lovers are such as only Sir 
Arthur Sullivan could compose : and his madrigal, ‘* When 
the budding bloom of May,” is redolant of the merry 
spring time ; while the convivial ditty of the old knight is 
of the heartiest description. But the language of senti- 
ment has often to yield place to utterances of low comedy, 
the former being employed by the Royalists of the play, 
and the latter by Puritans. Excepting Rupert the 
Puritans do not take an important part in the development 
of the plot. But to them are allotted some remarkably 
effective strains. To the accompaniment of brass instru- 
ments they sing in chorus, ‘‘ Down with princes, down 
with peoples,” as well as many another lugubriously droll 
piece. One of them, McCrankie, the Highlander, is 
heard playing an interlude upon the bagpipes between 
the verses of his song. In each and all the comic 
numbers, the composer of Haddon Hall fully reveals 
that refined sense of humour which in preceding 
operas served him so well. It is found in a patter- 
song, and in a mock-sentimental ditty which fall 
respectively to Oswald, the servant of Manners, and 
Dorcas, the serving-maid of Dorothy. The orchestral 
accompaniments to each piece are always consistent in 
character with the vocal.theme they support, while 
instrumental movements and passages ever reveal the 
presence of taste, skill, and even genius. Throughout the 
play the scenery is generally good, while the picture 
in the second act, representing the Long Gallery of 
Haddon Hall in a festive state, is one of the finest to be 
seen on the stage of the present day. The opera received 
an able interpretation at the hands of Miss Lucille Hill 
(Dorothy), Miss Brandram (Lady Vernon), Miss Vane 
(Dorcas), Mr. Courtice Pound (John Manners), Mr. 
Barrington (Rupert), Mr. W. H. Denny (The McCrankie), 
and Mr. Richard Green (Sir George Vernon). At the fall 
of the curtain Sir Arthur Sullivan was summoned to the 
footlights to receive the loudly expressed thanks of the 
gratified audience. 


THE CARDIFF FESTIVAL. 





THE great mistake made by the Cardiff Committee in 
completing their arrangements for the first festival, which 
commenced on the 2oth ult., was that of fixing the prices 
for tickets on a scale beyond the means of any but well- 
to-do folk. At neither of the seven concerts in the Park 
Hall could admission be gained for less than half-a-crown, 
whilst the best seats ranged up to a guinea. During the 
proceedings there was abundant evidence that at a more 
moderate charge the festival would have been sufficiently 
patronised to justify the promoters in stating that the 
establishment of a triennial festival would supply an 
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present moment scarcely assert as much, There wep 
empty seats at the performance of The Golden Legend 
notwithstanding the additional attraction of Sir Arthy 
Sullivan being at the conductor’s desk, and the balcony 
(half-guinea chairs) was only scantily occupied on wh; 
might have been deemed the most interesting occasion ty 
South Wales music-lovers. 

This was, of course, the introduction to Cardiff of 
Dr. Joseph Parry’s new oratorio, Saul of Tarsus, a work 
that was received with the utmost enthusiasm at the 
Rhyl Eisteddfod a fortnight preceding. It may at once he 
said that the verdict passed by Welshmen in the north 
was fully endorsed by their southern brethren on the 
evening of the 22nd ult., when the hearty applause which, 
as opportunity offered, greeted the composer and his 
oratorio, at one period indicated a desire for the repeti 
tion of the whole of a lengthy number, namely, the 
admirably constructed and beautifully melodic, ‘ Night 
Song of the Angels,” when Paul is in prison in 
Jerusalem. This trio would entitle Dr. Parry to musically 
speak for Wales, even if his composition presented no 
other charm or proof of rare ability, which certainly 
cannot be said. 

The designation “ dramatic” helps to explain the form 
the work assumed under the busy fingers of Dr. Parry, 
He preferred to treat the life of the great Apostle in 
detached scenes, with sub-divisions according to require. 
ments. This gave him scope for contrasted and picturesque 
effect, of which he has fully availed himself. Thus, inci- 
dents of sectarian passion and wild tumult are succeeded 
by reflective passages, in which Paul is not only 
strengthened in his mission by his own firmly-based 
belief, but is encouraged by heavenly voices to finish his 
course. Than by separate scenes no other method was 
possible of handling a plan that includes the conversion, 
the success of Paul and Silas at Philippi, the persecution 
undergone at Jerusalem, and the Christian triumph 
achieved in Rome by the martyrdom of the Saint, whilst 
the voice of conscience (represented by demons) disturbs 
the sleep of the tyrant Nero. 

It would be unfair to compare Saul of Tarsus with, ot 
to judge it by, any other sacred work extant. The com- 
poser has followed the dictates of his own matured views, 
and it is by recognition of these that the work must stand 
or fall. Whether Dr. Parry be right or wrong in his 
illustration of certain incidents, the sincerity governing 
the whole cannot fail to be apparent to those who look 
below the surface. The score teems with melodic passa 
whilst sound musicianship stamps each section. Unfor 
tunately, the Cardiff choir—not a particularly strong body 
at the best—missed several of the dramatic points in the 
concluding scene, which, with its vivid pourtrayal of 
Imperial tyranny opposed to religious faith, is among the 
most effective in the score. Apart from this, the perform- 
ance generally was praiseworthy. The soloists were 
Miss Maggie Davies, Mr. Ben Davies, and Mr. Ludwig, the 
latter embodying St. Paul, and the composer conducted. 

The other principal works given during the festival 
were Elijah, Dvérak’s Stabat Mater, Sullivan’s Golden 
Legend, ckenzie’s The Dream of Fubal, the Hymng 
Praise, Berlioz’s Faust, and Messiah. The vocalists, 
besides the three already named, were Miss Anna 
Williams, Madame Nordica, Miss Hilda Wilson, Miss 
Eleanor Rees, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Watkin Mills. 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, Dr. Mackenzie, and Dr. Joseph Party 
conducted their own works, but all the remaining com: 
positions were presided over by Sir Joseph Barnby. 
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